WAR

had made his way on foot towards Westminster.
Shouldering his way, unnoticed, through the crowds
which hung thick about Whitehall and Downing Street,
he encountered Lord Morley. The old Radical stopped,
and asked him what his line was going to be. MacDonald
replied that he would have nothing to do with war.
"Neither shall I," said Morley. But he added gloomily
that the prospects were very dark. For these spokesmen
of two epochs had encountered almost at the very
moment when the tides of crisis turned. That morning,
to Winston Churchill, it had "looked as if the majority
would resign." Lloyd George himself had already
taken counsel with MacDonald, and they had agreed
that, if Britain went to war and Belgium had not been
invaded, his only course would be to leave the Cabinet.
But in the course of the day the Cabinet had decided
(at the cost of John Burns's withdrawal) to promise to
protect the French coasts against the German fleet;
that day, too, the Conservative leaders had urged on the
Prime Minister their view that any hesitation in
supporting France and Russia would be fatal. That
evening the German ultimatum reached Brussels. On
the morrow Morley's view would be ancient history,
unsupported in the Cabinet.

Meanwhile MacDonald made his way to Downing
Street. It is said that he found Ministers still doubtful
as to whether there would be popular support for war,
and that he grimly reassured them. This, he said, would
be the most popular war the country had ever fought.
But there still seemed a possibility that it could be
avoided. It was, however, no cheerful news that he
brought back at last to the little gathering at Lincoln's
Inn Fields.

That Sunday evening MacDonald was one of a party
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